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In the Workbook for the XX Maya 
Hieroglyphic Forum, Linda Schele and Matthew 
Looper (1996) summarized the evidence support- 
ing a reading of k'a for a large number of signs: 
the T122 “fire” glyph, the T669 “fist”, the T713a 
“flat hand”, T77 “wing” and its “bird” variant, 
and T128 and its “half-head” personified form. 
Several of these conclusions had been reached 
previously by other epigraphers, especially 
Barbara MacLeod (1991, 1995). Schele and 
Looper also proposed a possible extension of this 
set to include T79 (read pat by David Stuart) and 
perhaps some variants of T628. A substitution of 
T627a for 
the T77 
“wing” ina 
“wing-shell” 
death 
expression in 
Tortuguero 
Monument 6 
(Fig. 1) 
suggests that 
T627a is yet 


Figure 1. 
Tortuguero Monument 6 


another example of this syllable (Boot 1992). We 
have examined T627a and its variants in various 
contexts and have found this reading to be 
productive, suggesting that it may be another k’a 
syllable. 

T627a, as it appears on Tortuguero 
Monument 6, is represented as a disk with a hole 
in the center, dotting around the circumference, 
and a whorled pattern. This same sign is included 
in a title for women that appears in the Palenque 
Palace Tablet, and substitutes for a sign (T583) 
composed of a dotted disk with a “propeller” 
pattern in an analogous title on Yaxchil4n Stela 7 
(Fig. 2a, b). An interpretation of the T627a/T583 
signs in this title as k’a yields na yax k’ay or na 


Yaxchilan Stela 7 
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k’ay, which may relate to the na k’ayam “lady 
singer” names that appear at Chich’en Itza’ in 
various texts (Fig. 3). The substitution of T583 
for T627a shows that 
considerable variation for 
this sign was allowed, 
although it is important to 
mention that a similar 
whorled dotted sign is 
used elsewhere as an 
allograph of mo. The mo 
syllable, however, is 
distinguished from the 
T627a-related signs by the 
snake which emerges 
from its center. It is clear 
that T627a and its variants 
represent the corolla of a flower, because hum- 
mingbirds pierce these signs in texts from Tikal 
and on the Deletaille Tripod (see Hellmuth 1988; 
Looper 1995:76). A waterlily on a scribal head- 
dress on a polychrome vase is also represented 
using a T627a variant (see Reents-Budet 
1994:fig. 6.27). 

The identification of the T627a set at k’a 
is reinforced by certain examples in which the 
known k’a syllable T122 is placed before and 
after the sign. One textual example of this spell- 
ing appears in the women’s title on Yaxchilén 
Stela 7 (Fig. 2b), and another appears in the basal 
register of Quiriguá Stela A north, in an icono- 
graphic context (Fig. 4). In the Quiriguá example, 
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Figure 3. 


an elaborate version of the “fire” sign flows out 
of the center of the T627a flower which forms the 
forehead of a mountain or hill personification. 
Similar modification of other k’a signs using the 
T122 “fire” sign appears fairly commonly in 
Early Classic Maya script, as in the “wing- 
quincunx” (yuk’ab’) glyph that appears in Figure 
5. It may also be significant that a version of T79 
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that appears at H3 on Tikal Temple 4 Lintel 3 has 
a similar fire sign in front of it (see Jones and 
Satterthwaite 1982:fig. 74). 

The identification of T627a as a syllable 
is also confirmed by its appearance at Chich’en 
Itza’, where it appears doubled in the name of the 
ruler Jawbone Fan (Fig. 6). This doubling of the 
sign makes a logographic interpretation unlikely, 
and suggests that the word being spelled here is 
k’ak’, “fire.” The same combination appears to be 
written at Nim Li Punit Stela 
15 (Fig. 7). We have not found 
a clear example in which this 
combination is spelled using 
other known k’a syllables or 
k’ak’ “fire” logographs. As 
such, the k’ak’ interpretation of 
this collocation at Chich’en 
should be considered very tentative. 

One of the most common contexts of the 
T627a and its variants is in a certain toponymic 
collocation that includes the number five or its 
head variant (jo’), the T627a flower (or a T738 
variant), and a version of nal (Fig. 8). The 
building at Copán 
known as Ani and 
Structure 1B-2 at 
Quiriguá (Fig. 9) 
seem to have been 
architectural refer- 
ences to this location, 


NMP Stela 15 
Figure 7. 


Copan Temple 22A Glyphsas they are decorated 


Figure 8.CPN 22a with the same 
constellation of 

symbols, with frontal old-god heads representing 
jo’ (Looper 1995:75-76). If the k’a value for the 
flower is applied to these examples, the location 
may be read jok’ nal. Because jok’ is a docu- 
mented verbal stem in ancient Maya texts, which 
means “come out”, the name of this place may be 


translated “emer- 
gence place.” This 
interpretation seems 
to work well in the 
various contexts in 
which the place is 
evoked. 

An important 
context of the jok’ 
nal is in the Cosmic 
Plate (Fig. 10), in 
Quirigua Str. 1B-2 Facadehich it is associated 

Figure 9. with several places 
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Figure 10. 


related to emergence and rebirth: a place named 
by a split earth sign; the ek’ nab’ nal or “black 
water place”, which refers to the watery surface 
of the Underworld into which the dead fall and 
out of which gods and humans are born; and the 
ek’ way nal, or “black transforming place”, which 
is a name for the entrance to the Underworld. 
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These toponyms refer to the scene represented on 
the plate, in which the Maize God emerges from a 
waterlily-marked portal of the Underworld, to be 
reborn when the Chak lightning god above him 
breaks open his path. 

Several texts also associate the jok’ nal 
closely with mountains. The sculptural adornment 
of Quirigua Structure 1B-2 is an important 
example of this association, as the building’s 
cornice represents the open jaws of a personified 
mountain. Further, a ceramic from Tikal appears 
to refer to a mountain image as jok’ nal witz (Fig. 
11). There are other examples of mountains that 


Figure 11. 


are modified by the five-flower collocation, on a 
panel from Cancuen, and Piedras Negras Lintel 3 
(Fig. 12). In these instances, it seems reasonable 
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Figure 12. 

Cancuen Panel 

Loot 

that the naming of these mountains as jok’ may 
refer to the archetypal mountains of origin of the 
Maya, the yax jal witz or the snake mountain, 
from which maize or humanity emerged in 
primordial times. It seems clear as well that the 
consistent naming of such jok’ location using the 
T627a/T538 flower, rather than another k’a 
syllable, reinforced the association of such 


mountains with birth and origin, given the 
symbolic import of the flower as a reproductive 
entity. At Caracol, a particular flower-marked 
mountain is used as a toponym on basal registers 
on Stelae 4, 7, and 11 (Beetz and Satterthwaite 
1981:figs. 5, 7, 12). 

In Classic Maya iconography, flowers are 
often used to enrich the reproductive symbolism 
of scenes, as on a vase which shows a gourd tree 
emerging from a large rosette (see Reents-Budet 
1994:fig. 6.49). On another vase (Fig. 13), small 
rosettes float alongside personified flowers, 


Figure 13. 


which split open, giving birth to young maize 
gods. Another toponym that incorporates the k’a 
flower, although apparently different from the 
jok’ nal, seems also to relate to the same complex 
of birth and reproduction. This location appears 
on Piedras Negras Stela 3 and Quiriguá Stela A, 
and reads ek’ kab’ k’a nal, or “black earth ending 
place” (Fig. 14). On the Piedras Negras monu- 


Quirigua 
Stela A 
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ment, this place appears in association with a 
scene of vision rite, an event which was described 
by the Maya as the “birthing” of the gods. 
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